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who cultivated it and kept the produce; the other,
which was around the house of the master, belonged
to the proprietor, and the peasants were obliged to
plow, to sow, and to reap it for his benefit. In our
day those who cultivate the soil, when they are not the
owners, are day-laborers or lessors; in the Middle
Ages they were at the same time farmers on their own
lands and day-laborers on the lands of the proprietor;
this condition was hereditary. The proprietor could
not take back the land which they occupied. It was a
heritage. However, in exchange they endured many
burdens.1

I.  They owed to the proprietor certain rent-charges
(the quit-rents), taxes (the villein tax), a periodical
payment of dues in wheat, oats, eggs, and poultry;
these were called customs, because they were regulated
by usuage, and the peasants distinguished the good
customs, i.e., those established of old, from the bad
customs, which a suzerain established by force and
contrary to ancient usage.

II.  They had to work on the land of the proprietor,
to plow, to harvest, to store in the granaries, to mow,
to winnow, to cut wood, to bring straw; this was the
corvee.

III.  They had to take their grain to the seignior's
mill to be ground, their bread had to be baked in the
seignior's ovens, their vintage had to be taken to his
wine-press, and for this service imposed upon them
they were obliged to pay.   In the market they had to

1 These burdens were later improperly called feudal rights;
they had nothing of feudality, for the lands of the peasants
were not fiefs, they were derived from the right of ownership
and are of the same nature as our quit-rents.